THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ
Moreover, General Sigel was not well fitted to meet the
difficulties of such a situation. He possessed in a small degree
that amiability of humor which will disarm ill-will and make
for friendly comradeship. His conversation lacked the sym-
pathetic element. There was something reserved, even morose,
in his mien, which, if it did not discourage cheerful approach,
certainly did not invite it. That sort of temperament is rather
a misfortune than a fault, hut in Sigel's case it served to render
the difficulties of his situation more difficult at critical periods.
However, his prospects seemed to be bright enough when he
began his career in the East.

As to myself, after I obtained my command, I was busy
studying and performing my various duties and endeavoring
to win the respect and confidence of my officers and men. Some
of the colonels in the army corps, especially those who had, in
one country or another, received some sort of regular military
training, were little edified when they saw me put over their
heads, and I had reason for believing that in private they
occasionally gave vent to their feelings. Among the minor
officers and the rank and file, I enjoyed a certain popularity,
but it was not of the military kind. These things, however, did
not trouble me seriously. First, I earnestly endeavored to pro-
vide for the wants of my troops, and as we had the good
fortune of several weeks' rest, during which government sup-
plies arrived, good cheer and contentment gradually returned
to our camps. For this my men gave their new commander
more credit than he deserved. At the same time I had occasion
to let my officers know that I knew something of our business.
I inspected our picket lines by day and by night, and corrected
several mistakes in the placing of our outposts, which my
colonels promptly recognized to be necessary. On the 9th of
July, we marched from Mount Jackson across Thornton's
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